MNDING A PLACE IN HISTORY 

THE CHORA 
M ONASTERY 
ANDITS 
PATRO N S 
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1. In what was a standard format for a 
Byzantine donor portrait, Theodore Meto- 
chites appears kneeling, holding a model 
of the Chora church, which he presents 
to an enthroned Christ. Set ¡n the lunette 
above the entrance into the naos, the 
composition is asymmetrical, and the 
space opposite Metochites has been left 
conspicuously empty. 

(Carroll Wales) 






inlroduction 



designen became larger-thandife personalities, that they are privileged in our 
inemory: the house known as Fallingwater in western Pennsylvania* for ex- 
ample, is ahvays Frartk Lloyd Wrighfs Fallingwater —who remembers the 
ñame of the elient who commissioned it? Histórica!!)-, however, it isihe othei 


\sa\ a round: the patrón gets all the credit, while the masons and artisans re- 
sponsible — who usuaily remain anonymous—fade into the backgrouncL 1 

í his emphasis colors l ne architectural descriptions of the Byzantine pe- 
riod: A great biülding con Id reflect the character of its patrón* something that 
figures into the architectural ekphraseis of hoth ancient Rome and Byzantium. 
Writing in the sixth century, Cassiodorus expressed it succinetly: “As is the 
inhabitant, so is the house .’' 2 In his biography of Ñero, for example* the Román 
historian Suetonius effectively employed a description of the emperors Domos 
Aurea to condemn him as proflígate, foolísh, and self-centered. In the Byzan- 
tine period, Michael Jusellos similarly used architectural descriptions to subtly 
undermine the character of several eleventh-century emperors — notabíy, his 
biography of Constantine IX Monomachos features prominently a detailed 
description of the construction ofSt. George of Mangana in Constantinople, 
which the author begrudgingly admiréd but regarded as “the worst ot the em¬ 
perors foolísh exeesses.” ■ 

In the Byzantine period, a patrón could be granted the legal status of ktetor 
as founder or re-founder of a religíous establishment, along with which carne 
certain proprietary rights: care in oíd age, a privileged place burial, prayers on 
behalfofones soul. The motivations for such an undertaking were many: fame 
in this world, salvation in the next; perhapsas an aet of penanet oí thanksgix 
in$í, or hope of intercessíon.’ In the centuries under discussion heie, uith the 
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masons and artisam re- 


üponsihle - who usually remain anonymous - fadc intp the background.' 
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historian Suetonius effectively employed a description of the emperors Domus 
Aurea to condemn h i ni as proflígate, foolísh, and self-tentered. Ln the Byzan- 
line period, Michael Psellos sinviíarly uscd architectura! descriptions to subth 
undermine the charaetcr of severa! eleventh-century emperors — notably. his 
biography of Constantine IX Monomachos features prominently a detailed 
description the construction ofSt. Georgeof Mangana in Consiantinople. 
which the author begrudgingly admired bul regarded as “the wotst of theein- 
perors foolish excesses .” 3 

In the Byzantine period, a patrón could be granted tlie legal status of ktetor 
as founder or re-founder of a religious establishment, along with which carne 
certain proprietarv rights: care in oíd age, a privileged place burial, prayers on 
behalf of one’s sou!. The motivations forsuch an undertaking were mam: fame 
til l ilis worid, salvation in the next; perhaps as an act of penance or thanksgiv- 
ing, or hope of intercession . 4 In the centuries under discussion hete, with the 
increasing impoilance if the individual and the familv, commemoration played 
a crítical role. John P. Thomas has emphasized the significa rice of metwi ni be 
cause of the nced for continuing prayers, m perpchium* for the salvation ot the 

9 I ¡NIHNCr A f'[ ACK IN HEfcTOKY: THI í HORA M0NAMER1 AND ITS 1‘ATRONS 
























2. E egant and finely constructed, the 
early eleventh-century Qanli Kilise 
brought the style of Constantinople to 
rural Cappadocia. Neither the dedication 
of the church ñor the ñame of its patrón 
have been recorded. (author) 




benefactor» souls, as wdl as thosc oftheir relativos, and ihcir desccndants 
Because ofthe common beliefthat the soul only gradulally deparkd from thc 
body nmtinued prayers were ihought to be necessary to assist it on its way 
Thüs, in his Typtkon íorthe Kosmosoteira Monastery at Ferai of U52, the Se- 
basíokrator Isaak Komlíenos (to be discussed below), instructs: "Every 
evening,after the dismissal of vespers, l want the superior and the rest ofthe 
rnonks to enter fhis tomb chamberj, and in front oí the holy icons standing 
there, to pronounce the Tmagion and a certain number of Kyrie eleisons for 
mercy upon my soul. T ’ n I he commemorative Services for his brother John II 
Komncnos at the Pantokrator Monastery in Constantinople, as spccified in 
the rypikon of 1143, were even more elabórate/ 


Of course, the relationship between the founder and the institution, 
such as those noted above, are easier to understand from a text, which in¬ 
structs us on how to interpret the huilding, rather than direetly from the 
biulding itself For the Bvzantine períod, the analysis becomesaJI the inore 
complicated by the nature of survivaJ* ofboth textual and material data, for 
rarely do we have üie right balance of evidence to allow a jtilL exploration ol 
the visual manifestaron» of patronagc, Ihe examples cited above are known 
primarily from texts; we couíd never have amved at a similar reading from 
the paltry surviving archaeological remains. 

At the opposite extreme, many standing Byzantine buildings, even at 
the highest Jevel of quality, have no surviving texts related to them and thus 
no ñames to guide our inquíry, To cite one example, although mm ¡n milis, 
the so-called Canil Kilise in Cappadocia was an exceptional work of arclii- 
tecture with first-class wall paintings (fig. 2). 8 Who built it? From a cióse 
analysis of the remains, we muy conclude that the patrón was [1] financmlly 
vvelj off fas the scale and qiiality indícate), (21 connected lo í 'onstanl inoplc 
tas the style of the art and architecture suggcsl), [3) able to import arlisans 
and expensívc pígments (both the huilding and itspain tingare uniquelo thc 
región), [4 1 had tlie whcrewithal to produce britks (quite unusual and un 
neceüary in Cappadocia, but a standard componenl in the architecture ol 
the capital), and (5] was interested in construcling a huilding ihal wotiki con 
vey his status and cultural .issociatiom (hy emulatmg llie momum-tiis o! the 
Ryzantínr capital) líe miglif jusl mighl have been the cnmm.mdci al 
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3. In a detail of the east fagades, the 
richly articúlateos facets of the fourteenth- 
century parekklesion apse appear to the 
left. reflecting the detailing of the otder, 
twelfth-century apse to the right. (author) 

4. A view of the inner narthex gives some 
sense of the original opulence of the 
cnurch, replete with its marble pave- 
ments, revetments, painted cornices, 
and vaults filled with mosaics, all part of 
the renovation of Theodore Metochites. 
(author) 

5. Plan of the Chora, showing aneas of the 
eleventh-twelfth-century naos in pink; 
the additions of Theodore Metochites in 
médium grey; and later modifications 

in light grey, (author) 




















l K luarby fortTCtó, as the ver)' fragmentary cornice inscriplion ATHCTPATH 

pCr *P* thc c ' nd oía nanie, <...xitijc, plus the tilleStralegos, trepang yó<;>) 

suggestsP But we are still a long way from reconstructing a distmvt or coher- 

enl personality: in spiteofa detaiied site survey, considerable documental ion, 

and oven a salvage excavation, we are left utterly without ñames-neither 

lor t!te patrón ñor for the dedica*ion of thechurch, not even a toponym for 
the settlement. 

How tortunate we are, then, to have a buiiding líke the Chora Monastery 
trom Constantinople, where the rich and evocative physical evidente is bal- 
anced by the textual evidente (rgs 3, 4). We have not one but several foiim 
deis, vvhom we knovv by ñame, most ol whom are know11 liistorical person- 
agts, and t\en the ntote shadowy amongst them seem to have been interesting 
cha ráelet s, Its a monument with personality, built by patrons with distinct 
peí sonai ities. As I shaII argüe in the following pages, becauseofthe wealth of 
evidente, it is possible to diseuss the Chora Monastery in ways that are simplv 
not leas ¡ble at almost any other site. Morco ver, we are able to put the pieces 
together to suggest the varying agendas of the founders or re-foimders 
through the history of the buiiding and how the) are man i fes t in physical 
form. I say “suggest," rather than ‘"demónstrate" or “prove," beeause there is 
al ways an element of speculation in this approach. 10 Patrons may be know 
ledgeable and involved, but rareiy do they speíI out their agenda in any detall; 
more importan ti y, the buiiding and its art are the work oi others — and in the 
case of the Chora, tliey remain anonymous. It is the íuek of the Chora that — 
at least in the final phase that the patrón lound masons and artisans able to 
transíate ios visión into material form. 

The Chora Monastery in Constantinople (now knoivn as the Kariye 
Carnii or more olfidally as ihc Kariye Museum ín Istanbul) remains one of 
the greatest masterpieces of Byzantine art, jList 1 y tamous for its richly ap 
pointed final phase ofconstruction, ca. 1316-21 (fig S). 1 1 As I shall argüe, the 
sur vi vi ng are liitcc ture, tnosaics, and iva II painlings rellect the restless hucllet t 
and acslhelic sensibililies oi the ktetor, Iheodore Motos hites, who was huth 
ihe leading scholar ofhisageand the 1 ichest and most powcrful person in the 
empire, sccond only l<> the emperor. A knowlcdgeabie and invohed patrón. 
Moloc hitos provided 'hollimiseiondilions 1 loi the pumtersamlbuilders, usli 
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6. Above the entrance into the inner 
narthex, the monumental bust of Christ 
identified as the “Dwelling-place (Chora) 
of the Living.” (author) 





erini» ni atl\ Uní newphasr oí artisiic exprcssion thal had Jasting repe re uí- 
sions through the remaindcr ofthe Byzantine period and lx-yond. u Moreover, 
Melnchitt'ss wrihngs pmvidc a uñique and intímate assessment of his rolo as 
patrón, m his own words - raíher (han the moro common, second-hand 

opitiions oí the historian. 

Ihe Chora was one oí the oldest and most revered monasterios oí the 
Hy/iintme capital, a vasilike WWMesupported by members ofthe imperial famiJy 
through its long history. In what folíows, I shall attempt to símate Md ochites s 
| plishments as patrón par excede rice in relationship to the previous kte- 
tores, notably the two whoseimages appear in the narthex ofthe chureh, next 
to Metochitess own donor portrait: the twelíth-century crown prince isaak 
Komnenos and Üie enigmatíc thirteenth-century princess identiñed as the nun 
Melane, Lady ofthe Mongols. I shall attempt to darify theircontributions to 
the monastery and how their concerns wcre both respected and honored in 
the project of Theodore Metochites. In the final anal y sis, the dynamic inter- 
changes between patrons and artisans led to the creation of one ofthe most 
aesthelicalh pleasingand intelJectually engaging monurnentsofByzantineart, 
Located at the edge ofthe city by the Adrianople Cate (Edirne Kapi), 
the site of the Chora la) outside Constan tiñes city wall of ca. 324 30, although 
just within the Land Wall built under [heodosius II, whon the city was ex¬ 
pandid in 412-13* dhis area was regarded as outside the pomerium ofthe 
cil) proper, htrwever, and it remained rural in character through its history. 
'Ihis mayaccount ior the appellation Chora (Xcépa), which in Modero Greek 
means village or the capital oían island (even Ni costa is called Chora), huí its 
a multipurpose word, which also can be trandated as “land,' “counlrv," or “in 

t us^d ti ír it is somewhat similar to English extramural 
religious foundations designated "in the fields” or Román ehurches fuori le 
mura, I he word chora also lias other meanings, such as con tainer, dwelling- 
place, nr keep (donjon or li.rtress) and the ñame ..filie monastery carne to 
be remterpreted in a mystical sensc. In the pendant images at the en trance, 
and thmughout the building, Christ is inscribed fj xd)pa tü>v (üjvtu'v: The 
Dwelling-ptaee of the I iving, a referen ce to Psalm 116:9, a verse that appear s 
in ihe funeral liluigy, a reference toour heavenly leward berea pla\ fin the 
ñame of the monastery (fig. e), The Theotokoa, m tum, is inscribed q yuya 
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7 . Above the main entrance, facing out- 
ward, the Theotokos is adored by angels, 
with the Christ child in her womb, identi- 
fied by the inscription as the “Container 
(Chora) of the Uncontainable.” 
(Dumbarton Oaks) 




TOI ax^ou: The Contener o! the Uncontunable, agun. a play «, the ñame 
the nwnastery Represented with the Christ chikl in het womb. she is con- 
■unmg whatthe spadous fieldsof heaven could nolcontain.’asonéhytnno- 
S^ptWRpnessediURG ThevaultbejweenthctwoimagesíealuKsscenes 

of the Weddingat Cana and the Multiplica!»!, ol the Loave. with visual an- 
phasis on theptffcoi of wíne and baskets of bread—that is, cmtamers of the 
Eucharist (visible m fig. ó). 1 ’ In his poems, Theodore Metochites oíteti uses 
the Hwd chora with the meaning of keep, presenting the Theotokos and the 


monasterv as a place of saíety. 14 


Earlv Historv 

¿ / 

The toundatíor. ot the monasten remanís shrouded in legend. AitKmgh the 
site vt^as daimed to have been consecrated for Christían use bw tbe buria) oí 

jj 

the relies of Sl Babvias and his disdples at the begimiing of the fourth cen- 

turv—that is, before the reíoundaiion of the dtv by Constantme—noihing 

trom this earlv period survrves. 1 s The eariiest archaeologjcal evidenee dales 

from the sixth century (fkxb). This period corresponds with the Ufe oí a cer- «ep-is 

tain St. Theodore, daimed to be an ande o! the Empress Theodora, who wa> 

said to have iounded a monasterv on this site that subsequentfy destroyed 

in an earthquake and rebuilt by the Emperor fustínian. The nínth-centur. 

Ufe of Michad the Svnkdlos records the assodatious of the monasterv with 
Palestinian monastic communities from an earlv date — and explains how 
Michad himself had come from Jerusalem to reside there. 16 Folknving dete- 
ñoration and partía! destruction oí the Chora duiing lconodasm, M:du¿ 
v%^as mstailed as hegoumenos of the Chora after the Triumph of Ortbodoiv 
in $43. and he undertook to rebuild the monasterv al that time, with mpenaL 

supporL . 

Below the main apse of the present dmrch are the visrae remam> o. 

vaulted sub>: rodares, vvhtch the cxcavators dated to the sixth and ninth coi 
tunes- MI that can be surmised from what remair- thaitheyatated i re¬ 
formen the slopingground for the constructor ofa «zesKe buildin gonthe 
upper leve!, of which nothing survives. Tombs or ráxptarv chimben be-e^-. 
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8. Plan of the Chora, showing the archae- 
ological remains of the different phases. 

1: sixth century; 2: ninth century; 3: late 
eleventh century. 4: early twelfth century; 
5 * ca 1316-21; 6; later modifications. 
(after Underwood) 





























































the prtseni ¡ .¡ , tS , „ 

oí “the retu v ni i 
visited the tombs o! ¡ 

While the detail 
what emerges most clearh is 
orthodox monasteiv of C hora 
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¡ ,! ■ ihly niay be the remnants 

>t. onfnnnos, whereMichael 
ictore his death. 17 

■ > ! ‘tnaiií vague in the Life of Michael, 
long-standing sanctity of the “imperial and 


Mtorih ¡ 


IJsomeone h 'ere to cali íhissame monastery the mountain ofGod, the mountain 
of Horeb, the mountain oj Carmel, orthe mountain of Sinai, or Tabor, orLebanon, 
or even a holy city set, so to say, upan one ofthe hills ofjerusalem, he would 


not say more than what isjitting. 1 * 

Sanctity Associated vvith the Chora would thus account fbr the numerous 
subsequent reconstructions on the same difficult site. 


María Doukaina 


The surviving naos dates from two closeíy related phases on activity in the 
Komnenian period, one in the late eleventh century and the other in the early 
twelíth, and it is here we can begin tentatively to discuss the building as ar- 
chitecture as well as a product of patronage (fig. 9 ). 19 The positions of the 
north, west, and south walls of the naos were determined in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury. This phase ofthe building is attributed by Nikephoros Círegoras to María 
Doukaina, the mother-in-law of Emperor Alexios I Komnenos. 20 It can thus 
be dated ca. 1077-81. Evidence of a narrower apse flanked by lateral apses 
was found in the sanctuary excavations of 1957-58. This, in combination 
with the fixed positions ofthe outer walls, suggests the most likely recon- 
struction of Marías church as a cross-in-square type, with a small dome raised 
above four columns. This was the most common Byzantine church type dur- 
ing the period of the ninth through fourteenth centuries. As reconstrueted, 


the eleventh century Chora would llave been 


similar in form, scale, and date 


tn the surviving church of Christos ho Pantepoptes (Eski Imaret Camii), re 
built by Anua Dalassene, the mother of Alexios, al about the same time. ' 
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9. Reconstructed plans of th* 
century cross-in-squnre chuich (U ft 

il ,lril)«H.Kl l<> Mana Poukauu; and he 

twnlllh conluiyatiophitHluuvk «. - - 

church (rkjht) nttributod to isaaK 

Komnonos. (fluthor) 
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ig in thc w$t»s vscrc «ir 

pn>ed to mui two pha-.cs ofconxtruction so dose in date. 1 I he explana» ion, 
it seems, is that thc Chora \%as built on un>tahlc ground that continúes to shitt 
downhÜl, A crack about 4 cm. wuic runs through thc eastem part oí thc buiki- 
ing. lt seems hkcly that that eleventh-century church collapsed. perhaps tol- 
bwing an earthqúake, and «ras reconstructed with a more stable design in the 
earlv tweltth century. Ihe problems did not cease, however, and a fiying but- 
tress was added in the tourteenth century in an attempt to stabihze the apse . 24 


Isaak Romnenas 


rebuüding of Marías church can be credited to her grandson, one of the 
bad boys of Byzantium. Isaak Komnenos (1093-ca. 1152). who was son, 
brother and father of emperors but seems to have been constitutionally un- 
suited to being emperor himself. 2 * He supported his brother John 11 in the 
d y nastic struggles of the early twelfth century, and with his brother s accession 
in 1118, he was rewarded in with the title of Sebastokrator, or Crown Prince, 
as well as the undying enmity of his sister Anna Komnene, who omits him 
alt. >gether from her famous autobiography. Shortly thereafter the two broth- 
crs became estranged, and Isaak, along with his sons, fled the capital tor the 
Danishmendid court at Melitene, from which he fomented rebellion and un- 
successfully attempted to form a coalition against John; he also made a ptl- 
grimage to Jerusalem. Iheir relations were briefly patched up in 113b, bul 
Isaak soldé* son ddeeted to the Seljuks ofKonya. and Isaak himselt *•$ sub 
sequently banished from the capital to 1 lerakleia on thc Black Sea. \\ íth thc 
death of John in 1143 and thc accession oí his son Manuel, Isaak once again 
madea mess , ,í ihings. attemptinglirst to support the rival claim ot Manuels 
VMung.-r brother and then to uaurp the throne tor himselt. By mid ceuturv 
he was once agam .n cxíIc, this time in Thrace, where he founded the mona 
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puse vi to tmd two phases oí conslruction so cióse in date. 2 ' Ihe explanation, 
it seems, is that the C hora vvas built on unstable ground tliat continúes to shift 
downhill. A crack about 4 cni. wide runs through tht* eastern part oí the build- 
mg. It seems likely that that eleventh-century church collapsed, perhaps fol- 
lowingan earthquake, and was reconstructed with a more stabledesign in the 
early tweltth century. The proble ms did not cease, however, and a flying but- 
tress was added in the fourteenth century in an attempt to stabilize the apsc.“ 4 


Isaak Komnenos 


1 he rebuilding ofMartas church can be credited to her grandson, one of the 
bad bovs ot Bvzantium, Isaak Komnenos (1093-ca. 1152), who was son, 

i / 

brother, and tather ot emperors bul seems to have been constitutionally un- 
suited to being emperor himself. 25 1 le supported his brother John II in the 
dynastic struggles of the early twelfth century, and with his brother s accensión 
in 1118, he was rewarded in with the title of Sebastokrator, or Crown Prince, 


as well as the undytng enmity of his sister Amia Komnene, who omits him 
altogether from her famous autobiography. Shortly thereafter the two broth- 
, rs became estranged, and Isaak, along with his sons, íled the capital for the 
\ Janishmendid court at Melitene, from which he fomented rebellion and un- 


¡ ^i ssíully attempted to form a coalition against ¡ohn; he also made a pil- 
gninage to Jerusalem. Their relations were brieíly patched up in 1136, but 
l^aak s . .Uiest son detectcd to the Seljuks of Konva. and Isaak himselfwas sub- 
sequentiy banished from the capital to Herakleia on the Black Sea With the 
death of (ohn m 1 1 \ \ and the aeeession nf his son Manuel Isaak once agam 
made a mess ot things, attempting íírst to support the rival elaim ot MmiuTs 
yoiine* r brother and then to usurp the throne tor himsell B\ muí ventun. 
he «WOM c agam in exile, this lime in Ihrave. where lie lounded the mona 
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10. The twetfth century Sebastokmtor 

tsaa^ Komnenos, bfother of John II and 
ktetor oí the Choca, stand3 at the feet of 

the ÍM*j1okos »n the Deesis mosaic in 
tt* moer narthex (Carral Wales) 








7 , ¡JW«*X*Mi uluJlbolll ihe 

«be; tonretord. .1' • • '•""''^uriorjiidUM uillaiHlusumnit. 

the C ra monas,erv bl tíTZ W ! *“ b - 

to hk new tnm k . 2 ' i h H req ““** d a ' ru,n lll,m S'«nosfemd 

S tomb ai the kosmosoteira. From this statement, indica,in« his pro- 

p etar> nghts at the Chora, we can assume he held the title oí helor and that 

e reconstrucüon ot the naos ¡n the early twelfth century was his work. Amone 

the ítems menüoned at his tomb at the Chora was a portrait oíhimself. “made 

m myyouth, tn the vanik of boyhood,” but he specified that this was to remain 

a! the Chora.- This would also explain why his portrait was ¡ncluded in the 

fburteenth-century Deesis mosaic, where he is identified as 'O uíóc; xoO ú\}/ri\o- 

tcitou |3aaiA¿a'<; AAe^iou xoü Ko^vqvou ’IoaaKio<; ó nop(pupOY¿wr|Toc:: “son 

ot the niost exalted eniperor Alexios, Isaakios the porph)Togennetos (fig io). 

Throughout his troubled lite, Isaak remained a scholar and patrón of distinc- 


tion, having composed philosophical treatises and commentaries on Homer, 
and he most likely commissioned the lavishly illustrated Seraglio Octateuch 
— not to mention founding or refounding two important Byzantine monas- 
teries and providing patronage for Palestinian monasteries as well. 28 

During Isaaks rebuilding of the Chora, the design was significantly al- 
tered, and the columns of the earlier church \vere replaced with sturdy comer 
piers supporting broad arches and a considerablv larger dome. The naos opens 
eastward into a broad bema and apse, as survive today (fig. i i). This design 
is sometimes called an atrophied Greek-cross plan—that is, the naos has 
the plan of a cross with equal arms that are relatively short. This type was 
deemed more stable than the earlier church, and it also created a more open 
and spacious interior. This phase may be dated to the i nos. Isaaks brother 
John II Komnenos and his consort Eirene-Piroska were responsible for the 
construction of the Pantokrator monastery (Zeyrek Camii) in Constantino- 
ple, beginning shortly after his accession in 1118.‘ 9 At about the same time, 
Isaak seems to have made sepárate provisión tor his own burial at the Chora, 
probablv between 1118, when he was named Sebastokrator , and ca. 1122-30, 
when he was exiled from the capital for the first time. But there is also a good 
possibility the Chora was rebuilt (or perhaps completed) slightly later, lor 
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11. The interior of the naos, looking east 
into the broad bema. The spatial volume 
was determined in the twelfth century and 
was maintained in Theodore Metochites’s 
renovation of ca. 1316-21, when the 
marble revetments and the mosaic icons 
were added. (author) 
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The intenor was Ukety covered with waB paintingi rather than mosaks 
and marbfe, aJthough the apse conch may have been decorated in mosaic 51 
\íore importa ntfy, the apse Windows were fiíled vrith stained giass hke those 
oí the Pantokrator — indicative of the fascinar ion with Western Europea 
culture w-íthin the Kom nenian court (f¡g -2). The fragments fotmd in the ex¬ 
cava* ion are stylisticaüy similar to the gla» from the Pamokxaftor, akhough 
chemical artsdysis indícales they were produced sepárateiy. ^ I ikf sanc- 
tuary, the narthex of the twelfth-century Chora was probably broad, and it 
was likely the setting for Isaak’s tomb —again, probably foüowing Johns 
model. While he never indicated the íocation of the tomb, the narthex is 
where he was ultimately commemorated, wíth his ímage induded in the 
teenth -century Deesis mosaic — it s not the same as the portrait as he men- 
tions, but probably based on it. Moreover, his tomb at the Kosmosoteira was 
specified to be in the narthex ofthat church. Thus, we can assune that ísaak 
followed established burial practices at the Chora preparing a tomb tbr him- 
self in the narthex,' fn the Kosmosoteira Typikon, Isaak expresses his great 
fear of Christs judgment and places his hope in the intercession of the 
Theotokos. If reconstructed correctly, his tomb at the Kosmosoteira 1 ay un- 
mediately beneath the image of the Theotokos in the northwest dome. Con¬ 
ven iendy, in the Deesis mosaic, he appears standing at the feet olthe Theo¬ 
tokos, enveloped bv her robe, as she implores Christ. 

f-rorn the limited Information, we can conciude that Isaaks patronage 
at the Chora was the resuít of a combination of canceras common to most 
patrons: salvation after death and honor on this earth, resulting in a prestí- 
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_ . , L^mn Windows were appar- 

12. The l ar g e b e ma winao q an . 

ently íílled with exotic. Western 

sty ie stained glass, fragmentsofwhic 

were found ln the bema excavation. 
f[ >umbarton Oaks) 








Riousburial tor hm 
^ ly v omposcd .1 ¡ 


7/°* *” thc benefic ' al P ra y«rs of the monk». I le mo.t 

model oí theIheotolm» s ** Kb * m0 * 0 <**.bNtdoathe 

In .u,,he B ÍT®? yi T"‘ ***”*' "* "« M-rvIve. 

evidem m his etmilui », , 7 * V "V thc Komn ' nia " period is 

...., i" 7 b 7 ,1,Cr * ...« «■" Pantokralor, nnd 

u theChori . . tllur ch of bis grandmothcr . 34 Moreover, for his tomb 

.iucn.lv tr .,K. I ‘ P 7 ' Pared P ° rlrai,s ,,fhís l' arcl,ls - «Wch wcre 5 ub.se- 

> ti ..mti rred to the Kosmosoteiw.« Even In bis final exile, fiunily ¡den- 
' rcmaincd crucial to his personal identity. 
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LiUin Occupation and thc Mysterious Mclanc 

Although ít was located at the edge of the city, the Chora monastery took on 
addcd importance in the last Byzantine centuries becauseofits proximityto 
tln mam impiiial iesidence at the Blachernae Palace, the rcmainsoí which 
lies turther to the north, down the hill toward the (tolden I lorn. I he nearby 
Late Byzantine palace known as the Iekfur Saray may have been an extensión 
ot the Blachernae, although it Byzantine identity is still a matter of debate 
among scholars. Only pitiful substructures survive froni the other parts of 
the Blachernae Palace. 36 

The Chora monastery seems to have suffered during the Latín Occu- 
pation of the city ( 1204-61 ), perhaps as a result of the earthquakes that struck 
the capital in thc 1230S. Atter this time, we hear some complaints about its 
upkeep. The scholar Máximos Planudos complained about the deteriorated 
condition of the monastic library, which apparently precipitated his departure 
from the Chora around 1300. 37 Ihe Patriarch Athanasios, who stayed at the 
Chora when visiting the emperor at the Blachernae Palace, complained in a 
letter written around 1305, “1 have at least twenty followers who have no place 
to sleep and are freezing and covered with mud. If my cell were able to hold 
a windmill, the monks of the Chora could grind a lot ot flour.” íh 

Some minor repairs may have occurred in the late thirteenth or early 
fourteenth century, although our evidence is purely circumstantial. Repre- 
sented in the Deesis mosaic at the feet of Christ is a kneeling woman in a nun’s 
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13 . The nun Melane, identified as "Lady of 
the Mongols," kneels at the feet of Christ 
m the Deesis mosaic. The ¡Ilegitímate 
daughter of Michael VIII Palaiologos, she 
was Metochites's near-contemporary. 
(Carroll Wales) 
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i>l, ntihed hv (he portially prescrved Inscripta, as 
too naXaioXóyoo ,| Kopá tüv MooyooXtwv MtXAvi, A M> 
croni »>s l al.uologns (he lady ot the Mongols the non Mel.uie"(Fia ij) '» sho 

nuv he identihcd as thc ¡Ilegitímate dauglner ol fimporor Miel,.,el VIII 
I alaiologos (and thus hall sister lo Andronikos II). María, who was born 
somenme m thc cari, uyos in Nicaea, helóte llw reconquesi oftlonsiantmo 
pie in 120i;she isiulistnnl relaliveol Isa.ti. and throngh a seriesof mamares, 
also vaguelv related lo I heodore Motochit.es. In 1265, she wassenl toman y 
thc Mongol Khan I lulagu, who, howovor, diod hetore sho arrived in l’orsia. 
Instoad, sho ntarried his son Ah.uja Khan and rontainod in the Mongol c oui t 
loi tho next hltoen veáis, lito Mongol rulers otton citóse (.’hristian brides; 

I lulagu’s c hiel wile had heen a Nestorian l hristian and liad booit sontellting 
ol a spiritual leader at the court a role assuntcd hv the devout María, who 
is said to llave buill a cltureh in Tahri/. 1 *’ At the doalli ol Abaqa (umler mys 
lorious circumslancos) in 1282, María relurned to 1 onstanlinople and he 
cante a nuil, re Idunding the ntonastory ol the Ihootokos Panagiolissa cu. 

1 285, wltich subsoquontly bocattto known as the Moucliliotissa ( Oui l.ad\ 
oflhe Mongols") in memory of her."* 1 Ihinking her associaiions wtil, ihe 
Mongols niighl he uselul, «ven in advanced age, site was reliahilnaled hy An 
dronikos II in t .107 and oltered as a bride lo the Mongol pernee Ourbanda 
in hopos ol securing bis military aid wben Nlcaea was besieged by the Ol 
ton, tos She was oven sent lo Nicaea and displayed on the walls, assoonng 
¡“ence (wi.h its fearsome Mongolian associaiions) would Irigb.en away 
..... O,(ornaos ll didn't; moreover. the second marriage nove, carne lo pass 

,,d María disappears from the histórica! record, presan,ahly havuig reno nod 

‘ _ t , rv It * s tascinating life story, recently populari/od m a book 

,0 her,nonas,u y. I * '«■ * . Mató con „ec.i»n (o the Chora 

by Mariano., koronnU M ^ # ^ , g(lspol book , prt ,erved 

S,ery. we have * UY ^ ^ m()|USk . ry , gradúale for the in.ervennoo 
,0 Sol,.,, wlncb s k t • ( wj(h dedicatory poem composed lo, (be o.• 

ol (he Ibeolokosollbc - ■ | f -p vss ol (beenlireOrient."-" She may 

coalon - io whlch she styles a , s |1() ovk | t .„ee lor (bis. I Icr role 

|,.,ve also spoosored so.m ' «1^ „f n.uch ..... 

1 the monaaterys blstory nos 
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14 . The south lunette window of the naos 
is a remnant of the twelfth-century build- 
jng, but in the renovation of Theodore 
Metochites, his ñames and titles (Logo- 
thete and Ktetor) were painted on the 
capitals; the marble revetments and 
mosaic are atso from the same project. 
{Carro ¡I Wales) 






















Ihcodore Metoc 
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Ihcncvt nhascinthebuilc.imL* .vKv t ir»K« . A 

, ^ * uikuii^v uiMory is m Mr tile most importan! and the 

*^ Kun1cnkxl Around 13«sor i u6 the statesman and seholar Theodore 
Metochites (1270-1332) undertook the restorjtíon and renovation of the 
t hora. He had been appointed ktetor ( tounder) oí'the monastery by the reign- 

ing empe ron Andronikos H Palaiologos. He describes the situation and his 
personal motivations as follows: 


.Non; Time which carnes offallgood things in its current had all but consigned 
ibis monastery to ruin. But the emperor desired to mise it up and restore it as 
it had been formerly; and he urged me on to this work with forcé - desirous as 
¡ myselt ñ as — to oversee this offering in all ways most pleasing unto God, this 
excecitmg delightful favor to the emperor andgain for our soul and unperishable 
reuon n through all ages, if only I could shore it upfirmly and make it in all 
o a\s mort stc are than befóte as indeed it now is — and thereby bring befare 
iiod and befare the emperor such an immense and right gloriousgifi 44 


Proud to be the first non-imperial tounder ot an imperial monastery, 
Metochitess presence is to be seen everywhere in the buildíng. His portrait 
survives aboye the entrance to the naos, where he is shown, wearing his high 
nat. offering the church to Christ, inscribed: t'O tcrrjTiep XoyoOétpc xoü yevi- 
k:oü 0 £ÓÓti)poq ó Mctoxltt)*;: “ The Founder and Minister ot the Treasurv 
Theodore Metochites” (see fig. 1). His monograms appear insideand outside: 
on the base ot the belfry, on the dome cornice, on the naos capitals (fig. 14). 
His work was completed by 1321. 45 


Metochites was probably the greatest seholar ot his day — his student 
Nikephorosííregorascalled him a "living 1 ibrary.’ * 6 f (is 1 iteran andscholarh 
production was prodigious: He wrote a Commentary on Plato, a synopsis oí 


Aristotle, Miscellaneous Essays, Orations,hexameter poems, hagiographical 
encomia, and an Introduction to Astronomy. He held court appointments bc- 
gmning in 1 /<)<>, when lie 1 ame to the allention of the emperor precise!) he 
>e oí his Ülerary talenl. 1 le was also (lie Minister ot the lieasury (/ OgO 
thete s ton (teníkou) when he hegan tlie renoval ion ol the t hora, suhsei.]iienth 
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15 . The dome cornice has bosses with 
the monographs of the founder along with 
his tilles. The two here read “Metochites" 
and “kai Ktetor.” Traces of painted deco- 
ration survive on the cornice. 
fCarroll Wales) 
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(Meyas Logothctes) m , Afi(ir 

id niost povvcrful m-. i *tir theempcror, 

." Wir f ul ti,c-Hy/,,,,!,,, 

that is lo say, Ir* was thc ideal 


promotcd u» l’i mi 
he was thc i ichc.st 

cllidilc, hiif*\\|i.!,i.||\|., i n | 

u h cank * j, h1 exlremcly riel 

patrón toi such a nroiiTt .>« 11 , .... , MVU , 

re co„ s ,n,c,o„ and taí oSÜg d ' y Per5 ° na " y inwh * d in «* 
corniccof whíchi * -—.he 

for the entire s.v.r - 1 l ‘ , "'“"«granis (fks. , 5 ), and he provided 

( e Spite ,0 be r ^«orated. induding ,he .surviving marble reve,- 
ments and tloors. as well as the partially surviving ,„„saics. A, the same time, 

eenveloped the older butlding with new additions. Ihe pastophoria were 

rehuilt and decorated with mural paintings; a two-storied annex was added 

to tile north sido of the naos; two narthexes were added tu the west, lavishly 

outfitted with marbles and mosaics; and a funeral chapcl or parekklesion was 

added to the south, decorated with frescoes. At the Southwest córner, where 

the minaret now rises, a belfry was constructed, also decorated with Meto- 

chites monograms in brick. In his writings, Metochites tells us that he also 

provided silver vessels and silk hangings for the church and books for the 

monastic library — the last a source ofboth pride and comfort for Metochites 

the scholar. 

Although the main church was apparently dedicated to the Christ, the 
monastery proper was dedicated to the Theotokos. In his poetry, Metochites 
refers to both the Virgin and the monastery as his refuge and protection. 
Ironically, the monastery became just that. Metochites ended his lite at the 
Chora and was subsequently buried there. Ousted from power in the palace 
coup of 1328, he was banished from the capital to Didymoteichon in Ihrace, 
where he spent two miserable years complaining about the local tood that 
gave him indigestión, the wine that went sour, and the meanness of the in- 
habitants. 48 After many pitiful, if eloquent, letters he was allowed to return 
to the capital, but to be confined at the Chora monastery. In ill health, he d.ed 
and was buried there in 1332, a broken man, having first taken monastic vows 

and having assumed the monastic ñame Theoleptos. 

How should we read the presence ot íheodore Metochites in thc ai 
and architec.ure of the Chora? If we look beyond ,he obvious - <he donor 
por, raí. and ,he regular appearance of his ñame and mies- 1 would argu. 
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16. Set into the triangular area of a pen- 
dentive beneath the south inner narthex 
dome, the scene of the Annunciation to 
the Virgin at the Well, detai Is are stretched 
and contorted to fit into the odd space, 

- e the Virgin appears to fly through 
se ace. (Carro II Wales) 

17. Ir the scene oiJoseph Taking the 
V¡rgin to His House.. it is difficult to tell if 
Joseph is coming or going: as his body 
moves forward, his head is turned back- 
ward. The figure suggests the composi- 
• c's Telhods of the artist, who merged 
detai Is from different sources to create 
something new. (Carroll Wales) 
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Cíe stvfc. Art nBwrans loctav otien dsmiss srvfcak 

«Mmodedand¡n^butst>tma^contrtacsnbsiartia*rto^^^^H 

cooteJt oía work oíart,^3sl as it does to a wark rfStp ntm r We www ¿ * 

ourpenL Discussing tbe dyle of ¡he Chora, Otto Demos race nofeedda^M 

thc art seems lo hat no admowtedaeid c a pa os. as if tfae üüa 
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18. The west fagade appears particularly 
awkward in its present form, seen here ¡n 
a photograph of 1979: the arcades are 
blocked (fourteenth-fifteenth centuries); 
the roof has been leveled and the domes 

simplified (seventeenth-nineteenth cen¬ 
turies); and the belfry removed where the 
minaret now rises {probably late 
fifteenth century). (author) 

19. A rare photograph trom the 1860s 
shows the undulating roofline and scal- 
loped eaves of the domes before a 
restoration of 1870. The naos dome 
was probably regularized following an 
earthquake in the seventeenth century. 
(author’s collection) 

20. The west fagade appears much livefier 
in a hypothetical restoration: with the bel¬ 
fry at the Southwest córner, the odd 
asymmetries of the building begin to 
make sense. (Tayfun Óner) 


























































































































































21. The scene of Jacob’s Ladder in the 
parekklesion was carefully adjusted to its 
irregular wall space, while thematically 
linked to the Hymnographer Theophanes, 
who appears in the pendentive above left, 
and to the tomb of Theodore Metochites, 
below right. (Dumbarton Oaks) 

22. The oversized Deesis mosaic in the 
south bay of the inner narthex is taller than 
the space is wide and is difficult to view 
straight on; more likely it was intended to 
be viewed at an angle, from the entrance. 

(author) 

23. The plan was organized around unre- 
lated axes, shown in pink: from the west, 
one axis leads to the naos, the other to the 
parekklesion, although neither is framed 
symmetrically. From the south, one axis 
aiigns a portal with the inner narthex, while 
the other aiigns the parekklesion dome 
with the naos dome. The size and position 
of the south inner narthex bay, shown in 
green, is reflected in the detailing of the 
south and west facades. The Deesis 
moMic filis its eastern wall. (author) 
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trn*8*¿C2 jy into ¿r. UTe^íilár 
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vpace (bq .21 ). Set wkhín a lunetie imemipted by a window, the ladder follows 
the c j: ve ¿i the arch, leadifig to an image of íne Theotokos as the Queen oí 

jgí 

j q fff/t'u -— ¿if, c to 8 second s jtu^€ of th€ Thcotokos 8 S Qi-^een ot 

, „„„ .ji the dome above. In íact, the scene of/acotó Ladder is situated be- 
tween the Hymrvographer Theophanes (who was once a monk in the Chora 
Monasteryj. who appears ín the pendentive, above left, and the tomb ot Theo- 
df>re Metoc hites, below right- Theophanes is depicted in the act ot wnting a 
hymn to the Virgin that was part of the Byzantine funeral Service. His pen 
poived, pointing diagonal!;* downward toward Jacobs Udder, and toward the 
tomb of Metochites Theophanes writes, “We have tumed back to the earth 
becau.se we have sinned against the commandments of God. But through 
thee. O Virgin, we have ascended from earth unto heaven, shaking off the 
corruption oídeath: Jacobs Ladder was regarded as offering a ‘bndge from 
this world to the next, from death toeternal Ufe,and it isreferred toassuch 
jn Byzantine funeral hymns. Wíthín the painted program oí the funeral chapel, 
it becomes a guarantee for the salvation of the founder. The dome, the tomb 
,he ladder, and the hymnographer are thus tightly bound themaúcaüy, and 
the odd compositional relationshíps here work precisely because ot their in- 

teuration with the unusual architectural setting. 

|* obvious, bul perhaps more critical to the interpretaron ol the ar- 

chitecture. is the south hay of the ínner narthex (rg. 2t>)_ In plan. 

than its northern counterpart, as is the dome above ,t. and set^symmetnc jr 

in relationship to the main axis of thebutldmg. Its o sca e 1 

the wes, fa^ade by two arcades. squeezed to correspond '« 'ts w.d h fr ^ . 

«>n the south .avade, a portal opens on axis with .he south bay. aKhough^t 
interseets the ¡ntervening hay of the exonarthex asymme rl . ¡th 

detaUing on the south favade seems te, relate to the tnner ™ 
arcades symmetrically framing the portal, but not reflecting 
hay. To the east, a doorway was blocked in the transforma!,on <> 
church, allowing the uninterrupted wall surface for the mosatc ot the » ■ - 
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24 . A view of the Chroa from the south- 
east shows the stepped piSasters with 
half-columns that articúlate the fagadei 
the rhythm quickens toward the east with 
extra sets of pilasters and half-columns set 
beneath the Windows, while to the west 
the articulation changes to trame the 
portal, (author) 

25 . Along the west wall of the inner narthex. 
the rhythm of the marbles ignores the 
structural divisions: the verde antico trames 
are never set at the corners of the pilasters. 

(author) 












while leaving an asymmctrical, two-door access from the inner narthex to 
the naos. Indeed, almost all oí the irregularities in the architeetural planning 
of the church lead us back to this spot. Within the south bay, the mosaic dec- 
oration is also distinct — while the rest ol the narthex is devoted to the In- 
fancy of the Virgin, the vaults of the south bay feature healing miracles of 
Christ, and the east wal! is íilled by the outsized composition of Christ and 
the Theotokos with donors, usualI) referred to as the Deesis mosaic. We could 
ask, vvhich carne first? Did the spatial irregularities determine the placement 
and selection of scenes, or did the requirements of the iconographic program 
necessitate an unusual spatial setting? As with Jacobs Ladder , I would argüe 
that they were planned together. 

As with its art, part of the beauty ofthe Choras architecture is its break- 
ing of established rules -1 often say, only half-jokingly, that it represents the 
Byzantine equivalent of Postmodernismo 1 Monumentality is replaced by 
complexity in the buildings design, with the emphasis on the details at the 
expense of the clear coordination ofthe overall form. Individual functional 
units are clearly identified on the exterior and given a visual integrity. In plan, 
axial symmetry is avoided, and where axiality is employed, the axes appear 
unrelated, and symmetry is not maintained around theni (see íig. 23). Struc- 
tural clarity is also avoided: on the south ta^ade, pilasters and colonnettes 
were taken out of their structural context and used as decorative appliqués; 
rather than providing visual emphasis and clarity to the structural system, 
they sometimes appear illogically supporting’ Windows (fig. 24 ). Similarly, in 
the inner narthex, the order and arrangement ofthe marble revetments seems 
to have complete disregard for the structural divisions (fig. 25 ). The verde an- 
tico Iraníes ofthe repeat patterns seem to purposely avoid the pilasters and 

to créate a counterpoint to the rhythm of the architecture. 

How do we account for all of this intentional irregularity? Ule expía- 
nailon. I believe. is the elusive role ofthe patrón, and Theodorc Metochues 
was by all counts the perfect patrón. As a prime mlmster and schoUr. he was 
powerful. knowledgeable, and no doubt personally ¡nvolved m the pn^t 
MOM importantly. he wasextremely rich. I le thus provided ideal «md t , 
for artis. and master masón to experünen, with the developmcn o ,uu 
modos of expression. Mctochites was fortúnate to luid arhsans « > 
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Andronikos - the namesake of the 




- no empeiui - appears prommently 
íeoutet narthex, dressedinthe "ch 

garments of the Byzant.ne court. 

jnfQll 








ni n> his H'Ntlc , 'N in 
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tcLcCl jíhí dKX 

A> a prolihc writer Mctocmio wu> ,»ík ofhis own oñginality. and 

signihcant paraüeU to the art of nay be found in Metochites’ man- 

nered and seif cor -la» Ifcenry style bosc wntmg is filled with a 

neo-Homeric vocabulary, fiwquently ot his own invention, peppcred with 
quotations from the Bible and classical authors, set within an intricate sen- 
tence construction that often debes transiation. His friend and colleague Nike- 
phoros Xanthopoulos once apologized for not answenng his letters, explatn- 
inu that he couldn't understand them: the writing was hke a labyrinth, or 
writhing undisentanglable snakes.^ Modera text editors tend to agree. Once 
during a struggle for prestige at court, his rival Nikephoros Choumnos began 
a literary attack, issuing pamphlets in which he accused Metochites ot being 
a repetitious and obscure writer and a bad astronomer. Metochites countered, 
rídiculing the excessive clarity of Choumnos literary style, perhaps the great- 
est insult he could proffer « Certainly, neither the art ñor the architecture of 

the Chora could sustain such an accusation. 

As with his writings, the complex style of the Chora may be understood 

as an expression of the personality of Metochites the inteUectua). ihe ave,age 

viewer, then as today, would have missed the subtlet.es - indeed, thev ma> 

have been intended to distinguish the refined inteüectual from the con.mon 

rabble- something that would have been appreciated by "tyty ™ 

of aristocratic intellectuals. Like Postmodernism, the style of the C - 

Sn0b rlography of «he mura, decorado., is as loaded as dre style^ 

fashion runway models, weanng J»uy the 

■ i i f Rv/mtine court. Among the richly garixu wm 

is, the dress oí the Byzantine \^ H n,krlvimportantsaint,ex- 

.1 a 11/ininikos who was not a particular!) mipui 

outer narthex is AndroniKos, \\ , f 26 ).54 

<*Pt «h*t the reigning emperor was ‘ adopted from spedfi- 

Scveral «f the ¡conic i.nages m he h. ,U m a I Nfe|0 . 

t ally imperial prototypes and ^ the enttince was based 

‘'-'-s monastery. Ihe ^ was crcdi .ed with ¡«s pmteci.on 

was one ot the most important u 
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27. As indícated by 
image of Chrí 
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28. The image 
Theotokos in the 
another imperially asso 
the Hagiosoritissa. (Caí 
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29 . The famous Deesis pane 
of Hagia Sophia was likety a 

after the reconquestof Core 

from the Latios in 126 - ( 
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K'movl tlu'miivri.i! im. t .... , . 8t®awrmu’ vIhikIi, vvhi.li .ul 

B- Sl,,« ,hí s Me '•-Uou„ l ,,e 

pUctnghis SLcnr umler'lhesan» ^ “ ... ** 

tfttChlfetintl n,o„ , . .. s m ,ü.„l, 

sonable for the two imperial la.mb members inchad^l 'Ti 

tor Metov hites as vvell. Ihe intercedió,* n,.,. i * ‘ 1 

i - niitKtumg ineotokos next toChrkt m ,„i.i ,i 

be a reterenee to another imperial ¡ni i,v rh * n mlght afeo 

r u, the Hagiosoritiss*,Associatedwith 

rth ; the kc P' ->i the Cholkopratein church (i ks > 8 ) ■ 

I lie reseinbl,mceofüie/Ves/.ímostieTmth ihe slightlyeu'llatliaperhBy 

ZZTZT ™ ,Mnd " ,cg * nery * **>*¿£2 

h, A o. the hgures. s»o», ofscle .„ the< I,,,,,.corre*™»*tothoseIn 
the Hao,., Sophia panel (na.»).* A similar example „l ¡nk-rvisualíty - b ft, 
ott- xuanco composition ot the donor panel, oflheodore Metoehitesbefbie 
Christ tsee hg. i h whieh also tinds a counterparl iu the imperial mosaics oí 
Hagui Sophia. Ihe mosaie in the narthev above the entranee to the nave oí 
the Oreat Church, shows an emperor, sometimos ¡dentified as I eo VI, kneel 
ingbetorean enthroned C hrist. It oceupiesan idenlieal position to the Meto 
chites panel, with a similarly ott-balance eomposition. A visitor examining 
tiie Chora mosaics would be suhtly reminded ot their imperial counterparts 
in Haeia Sophia. 


In addition to individual figures, severa! ol the narrativescenes seem to 
have been manipulated to retleet Theodore Metochitess eareer. In the evele 
ot the Infanc) ot C hrist in the outer narthex, for example, the seene of ihe 
Enrollmentfor Taxation is unique in By/antinc art (fig, 3 o). In liis posilion as 
Minister of the Treasury, however, Theodore Metoehites vvas responsible tor 
tax coüecting — in fact, it was the wealth he accumulated from tax tanning 
that allowed him to rebutid and decórate the Chora. í he tax collector in lite 
seene is enthroned, wears a higli hut, and bears more (han a passing lesein 
blance to Metoehites. Robert Nelson has referred to (his seene as taxation 
with representation.’ 59 If nothing else, it is perhaps 
oí tax collecting in medieval art. 
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30. A uníque scene in the cycle of the 
Infancy of Christ, the Enrollment for Toxa- 
tion may reflect Theodore Metochites's 
position as Minister of the Treasury, in 
charge of tax collection. (Carrol l VVales) 

31. In the scene of the Virgin entrusted to 
Joseph, the odd contrast in the ages of 
Mary and Joseph may refer to one of the 
marriages brokered by Theodore Meto- 
chites, that of the five-year-old Byzantme 
princess Simonis and the middle-aged 
King Milutin of Serbia. (Carrol! Waies) 










Anolhoi sccnc in tho miu r n.ullux nuiv icll.l a p,n liuilar rvcnl in 
Mclochilcs’spolítica laireer. In llic narrativo ol tho V’íiym iutrustallo ¡oseph, 
tho ilitloiciuo in ages holvveon iho tiny, childlikc Virgin and llie eldorly Josoph 
is startling (fig. 3 i). Howcver, in oticof Mctochitess mosl imporlani ciiplo- 
niatic missions, he was rcsponsiblc lor arranging jusl such a marriagt. As a 
part of tho compUcateil polilioal negolialions with Serbia, in 1299. Metochites 
settled tho marriage oontract hotweon Simoni.s, tho livo -year-okl ctaughler of 
Andronikos U. and King Sleían UroS Milutin of Serbia (1253-1321), who 
was well mto middlo age at tiro time. An acl oí sheer political desperaron, ít 
served to check the aggressive expansión of Serbia tolo Byzantmo ler ritory, 
and the negotiations required Metochites lo Iravel five times to Serbia."" I he 
marriage shocked many Byzantines, induding tire Patriarch; poor S.moms 
mav have been molested while still underage, rendering her unablc lo bear 
children: after attending her mothers funeral in 1317. she attempted to take 
the veil and had to be rcturned to Serbia by forcé. Nevertheless, the marriage 
affirmed the importan! diplomatic ties between Byzantium and Serbia. I bus, 
in the mosaics of the Chora, the Virgin is “entrusted’' to the elderly loseph, 
just as the young Simonis had been entrusted to Milutin, who through the 
unión became the son-in-law ot the Byzantine emperor. 


Finding a Place in History 

Theodore Metochites* view of history, as expressed visually at the Chora 
may be provided in words hy his encomium Byzantios, an orat.cn m , .a se 
of constantinople, as ye. unpublished bu. recen.ly discussed by aultVg- 

to recognize the diminished State of aftairs m Constantm ’P 
Latin Occupation, he gives it a positive spin: as he ptesen s c _ ^ 

as a City is constan,ly regenera,ing herse.f: as « - 

amid the older plumage; in an evergreen plant, losse.- < ^ renews 

placed by new growth. In a hke manner, re argu >■ their 

herself, so that anden, ruins are woven mto the e„ys tabnc 
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32. The regular organization of the marble 
revetments in the naos conforms to and 
accentuates the architectural structure 
very much in contrast to the narthex 
revetments (compare to fig. 25). 

(Carroil Wales) 









' notolíy am.d the n tut ruction,. U* intended mesnage ofMeto 

V tSS en ; om ' u ™ “ unchanginggrotne*.implying that the newcre- 
alM.m replícate the pattcrn of their predecessors. while glossing over the 

awdry «taimesof ruin and spoliation. Similarly, as patrón, he had returned 
tnc (.hora to ís former glory, adding new luster to the oíd. 


What inspired the remarkable stylistic change evident at the Chora? In 
part, it might have been the artists attempting to fit their compositions into the 
11 regular spaces ot an irregular building, stretching and contorting thern in the 
process (see fig. 16), But much may have been the result of Theodore Meto- 
chitess engagement wíth the past: the lack of integration, the contrast, the jux- 
taposition of oíd and new, I argüe, was intentional, meant to initiate a visual 
dialogue vvith the past. In this respect, the new portions of the church may be 
understood as a response to history, an attempt to establish a symbolic rela- 
tionship vvith he Byzantine past. The new additions never obscure the older 
edifke but are joined to it and trame it in a way that seems to respect its char- 


acter. For example, the domes of the naos and the parekklesion are aligned, on 
axis, and the parekklesion dome rises to the level of the cornice of the naos 
dome. The niched detailing of the older apse is similarly reflected in that of the 
newer (see fig. 3). Moreover, the fourteenth-century century builders seem to 
have been inspired by the difficulties of adding to an older building, to design 
around it, while maintaining the integrity of the historícal core of the mona- 
stery. I hus, the masons would appear to be addressing not just new functional 
considerations, but also the symbolic significance oí the historícal setting. 

Perhaps most perplexing in the analysis of the building is the reemploy- 
ment of the central portion of an older church (see fig. 1 1 ). The regularity oí 
the naos stands in sharp contrast to the additions that enveloped it, and there 
is a distinct stylistic difierence between the decoration of the naos and that 
of the annexes, The cruciform space with its broad apse is a product of the 
twelfth century, although its marbles and mosaics were added as a part of 
Metochites’s program. The regular ordering of the marble rev etments and the 
conservative nature of the mosaics in the naos, however, sttm inconsi^'te 
with those ofthe additions (fig. 32 , and compare to fig. 25). hideed, although 
the marble revetments of the naos represent a Late By /antinc addition, st> 
ticalty they could just as easily have been Middle B)^zantine in theiror er 
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v MOSASIMO ANIMISVMBONS 




3 The framed mosaic imaqe of the 
heotokos Hodegelna originally flankocí 
^ templon in the naos, with a pendón* 
nriQc of Christ to tfie other sido. Calmly 
uuhhi at her child. sha is inscntKKi 
r ontainer of the Uncontalnab»*. 




34 The mural pamtinq of the Thioktko» 
f to'Mjvt tn the perekkleston apponr» 
rn,,» ♦ amoUonal. «• mother «tul 

<yh*td «mtirer.e ferventfy (Carroll Wales) 







33. The framed mosaic ¡mage of the 
Theotokos Hodegetría originally flanked 
the templon in the naos, with a pendent 
image of Christ to the other side. Calmly 
gazing at her child, she is inscribed 
“Container of the Uncontainable. 

(Carroll Wales) 

34 . The mural painting of the Theotokos 
Eteousa in the parekklesion appears 
much more emotional, as mother and 
child embrace fervently. (Carroll Wales) 






























symmetrv. Sl ¡jív, th* ■ , __ 

, ‘ CWl ol the \ irgin Hodeuetrh 

from the naos ann». calm and a «wvatim. ,u , ^ una 

tion<4 té V r ' " 1011 to s'ontor- 

iion.s ot trie \ irein rJnm>... i 

A U ÜKOU» trom the esion (figs. 33.34). Not onlv was 

the o. • naos relamed, bul the senahve nature ot the new decorative el 
ements served to emphasize its antiquity. Emest Hawkinsoncenoted that the 
excavations in the sanctuary tumed up quantities of mosaic tesserae that were 
in dimensión and color distinct from the fourteenth-century mosaics; 
Hawkins speculated that Metochitess decorative program had preserved an 
older, twelfth-century mosaic in the apse. 62 If this were the case, it helps to 
explain the conservative style of the other naos mosaics. Nevertheless, with 


Theodore Metochitess budget, he could certainlv have afforded to replace the 
older, damaged construction entirely—and vet he chose not to. 

The combination of new functional concerns with an historie and ven¬ 
erable site resulted in a new' and distinctive architectural expression. ’Ihe re- 
lationship ot the new elements to the oíd also might be compared to the vvay 
catenae were used in Byzantine manuscripts. Quotations from theologians 
and other exegetical texts were attached to specitic biblical verses, and in the 
manuscripts, these w'ere placed in a formal relationship to each other, often 
with the catenae wrapping around to framing the biblical text. Like the new 
architectural additions, the catenae surround, depend on, and comment upon 
the older core — that is, the additions help us to understand to significante 
of the core within its larger spiritual context. 

As a scholar, Theodore Metochites had a grcat concern with the past and 


with his own position in history. Ihe significance of the Chora monasterys 
history, which underscores the architectural design, is also reflected in the 
mosaic decoration. I his is seen most clearly in the Deesis mosaic, which de- 
piets Christ and the Virgin, to whom the church and monastery were dedi- 
cated, with the two previous imperial benefactors at their leet. Ihe mosaic 
speUs out Metochitess lineage as founder, perhaps most obviously in the Fam¬ 
ily resemblance” between the Sebastokrator Isaak Komnenos and Metochi . 
in the adjaccnt dedicatory panel (compare figs. 1 and 10). A social c l* n 
the first order, Metochites could here sitúate himself, historically, socia y, y 
nastically, as legitímate successor. These two portraits establish a visual dia¬ 
logue with the past that corresponds to the architectural relationship 
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35. In the dramatic culmmation of the 
painted program of the parekklesion, 
Christ simultaneously raises Adam and 
Eve from their sarcophagi ¡n the Anasta- 
sis, as Satan lies bound at his feet amid 
the broken gates of Hell. their locks and 
keys scattered. (Carroll Wales) 










Although both th 


ILthn 


rtw.« J }' 1 “ - ‘ nu1 !b decoration appear in a dialogue with 

V Ttl f ******** *** a1 ' the talkmg, and inrtL end 

‘ . U ‘ hlm ’ He honorei1 hls Predecessors and respected their contribu- 

io ni to the monastery, but m the final analysis, they are represented there to 

onor hlm. In fact, what is not represented in the decorative program is iust 
as significan! as what is. The emperor Andronikos II, for example, who gave 
the comnnss.un and encouragement to Metochites and may have contributed 
hnancallv to the renovation project, is nowhere to be seen, and there is reallv 
nowhere to fit him into the program, aside perhaps from his titular saint in 
the exonarthex (see fig. 2ó). 65 The space opposite Metochites in the donor 
image conspicuously empty (see fig. i). Metochites could place himself on 
equal tooting with the emperor's ¡Ilegitímate half-sister, or with a distan!, dis- 
graced ancestor, but he would always have to play second fiddle to An¬ 
dronikos. In the Chora, he could express his imperial pretentions — but only 
to a certain point, beyond which they could have been seen as seditious. 

Similarly, he could honor his near-contemporary María-Melane, whether 
her contnbution to the Chora was large or small, whether she was stilJ living 
or not (see fig. 13). After all, she fulfills a rhetorical function in the decorative 
program, parí ot the gender symmetry’ that promotes the role of the Theo- 
tokos in the economv of salvation and the dual dedication of the monastery. 64 
Images oí Christ are invariable balanced by pendant images of the Theotokos; 
the Infancy oí Christ in the outer narthex is paralleled bv the Infancv of the 
\ irgin in the inner narthex. Miracles involving men are paralleled by mirades 
involving Homen, In the parekklesion, the cycle terminales with pendant re>- 
urrectíon imagines: Christ raising the U'idow’s Son, and Christ raising the 
Daughter oí Jairus. These scenes frame the monumental image oí the Anastasis 
in the apse, in which Christ raises up Adam and Eve simultaneously (fig 35 ). 
Thus, a prominent male predecessor at the íeet of the Theotokos required a 
pendant íemale predecessor at the feet of f -hrist. In recent scholarship, ther«. 
has been a burgeoning interest in female patronage, but I beiieve this has e\- 
aggerated role of Maria-Melane. 65 As Metochites noíed when he under took 
the renovation of the monasterv, much of the otder construction had to be 
torn down, what remained had to be shored up and braced on all sides. 6 *’ It 
there was any significan! repair to the church by Maria {as seems unlikelv). 

































































36 . Theodore Metoohttes's tomb oc 
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thf; prirno pooifion íri the oarektóe v 
the left side, beneath the fwgft dome, 
(author) 


37. Uniquely set //rthri & oo~ re 

the Last Judgment becomes a spatiaf 


composition, ore 
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¡t goes unmentioned - she may be more propcrh identified as a benefac 


rather than a patrón, fust as Metochitess decorativ 


tor 

e program appears as the 

product ot a single ego, his additions are one build - bonded at the corners, 

with no evidence of intervention between the twelfth-century phase and his 
own project. 

But Metochites program is also looking beyond the immediate confines 
ot the Chora. Ihe Virgin Blachernitissa positioned over the main entrance 
also serves to sitúate the building within a larger historical and urban context 
(see fig. 7); repeating the form of a venerated, miraculous icón long regarded 
as the protector of Constantinople and its walls. In the Chora, the image framed 
the view out the door, into the monastery dedicated to her, and beyond this, 
toward the city walls, which she protected. 67 Ihe image also marked the be- 
ginnlng of an axis leading to the sanctuarv of the church, where most likely 
another image of the Virgin (now lost) appeared in the conch of the apse. 
The visual relationships between the Virgin Blachernitissa, the older sanctu- 
ary image, and the historie walls of the city, initiate a multivalent discourse 
with the Byzantine past. 

Throughout the building one is confronted with a series of Ínter reí ated 
but discrete visual experiences that connect múltiple scenes and spaces in 
three-dimensional compositions. In the parekklesion, the ideal vantage poinl 
for the panoramic sweep of the interior, places the viewer directly in front ot 
Theodore Metochites’ tomb, which was covered by a monumental marble 
headpiece and probably also decorated with his image, long since destroyed 
(fig. 36 ). 68 Múltiple aspeets of the decoration of the chapel lead back to his 
tomb. As noted, the Hymnographer Theophanes and the image ot Jacobs 
Ladder are set in relationship to Metochitess tomb, as a guarantee oí salvat ion. 

Most dramatic in this respect is the Last Judgment (fig. 3/). Here set 
uniquely within a domical vault, it becomes a spatial composition, a vau t » 
heaverf envcloping the chapel. Sheltered benea.h the «"'W ' * 

faithíul buried there were included into the program o tu as 

As the dead are called forth frorn their tombs „„ . .* 

buried ín the chapel. As the land and sea gwt u\ 

tombs at the Chora. And as Adam and Bve are mmd «P ' . 

cophagi by the hands of the rcsurrectcd Chnst. the r- 
held ou. Z «hosc resting in the sareophagi befi.w tsee fig. «>• I» '■ 
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38. At the central focus of the ^ast 
Judgment, the risen Christ sits as judge, 
with his upturned right hanc acknowfedg- 
ing the saved, and his downturned ieft 
hand the damned. To either side, the 
Theotokos and the Pródromos intercede 
on behalf of mankind. (Carrol! Wales) 

39. The line of Christ’s ríght-hand gesture 
extends across the vault to the penden- 
tive, where St Michael presents a soul for 
judgment, protectively placing a hand on 
his head. Usuaily thought to be the soul 
of Theodore Metochites, whose tomb lies 
on the same aiignment (Carrol! Wales) 




a^i nal Iiih s tormcd b\ ti u tílt C }1 lead the viewer’s gaze directlvto 

th ° °* , ; ,mhs m “** .* ■ * niilarly, Christ in the Last Judg 

nu nt raiMshis nght hand to those who are saved (rq. 33), simultaneously 

goturmg across the vault toward the image in the pendentive, usually iden- 
tihed as the soul of Theodore Metochites, presented by the Archangel Michael 
(Fio 38 )» and, it we foflow the same gesture across time and space, it leads ul¬ 
tímatele to the donors corpórea! remains in the tomb below. By relating the 
ciernents together in a three-dimensional composition, the fresco program 
is extended to inelude the space it envelops. i lie parekklesion is not so much 
a fresco ptogt am set into an architectural space as an architectural space that 
has become an integral part of its decoration. 


Conclusions 

In our analysis of the architecture and decorative program of the Chora, we 
mav detect the presence of the patrón ! heodore Metochites in inscriptions 
and images, in style and iconography, as he looks both backward and l'orward 
to find hís place in history. His predecessors and their contributions are re- 
membered, as he himself hoped to be remembered, despite the passage ol 
time. His student Nikephoros Gregoras expressed what might be the univer¬ 
sal eoncerns of patrons — that they not be overshadowed and forgotten: 

for there is a certain malign injluence which seems to creep in, persuadirte 
fmetij to allow the biuldings constructed long ago tofall mto ruin, so that as 
the memory of their buildersflows away and dies altogether with the buildings, 
the new structures remam, áearly proclaiming the memory oj the one who es- 
tablished them, amid the deep silence of the restf 9 

Grounding his monastery and his contributions to it within the nnilen- 
nial history of Constantinople, to promote his fame through the wholeof 
time, we remember Theodore Metochites today for this great art.suc ach.evc 
menL But Metochites was also interested in the proíit of his sou . as ie n<> 
back into history', he is at the same time looking forward - to t u e* n t 
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40 . In an evocative detail of the Last 
Judgment. the Angel of the Lord rolls 
up the Scroll of Heaven, decorated with 
the sun, moon, and stars, signaling the 
End of Days. (Carroll Wales) 











the end ot days, and ; i nal judgment. ít may be more than a coincidence that 
his greatest achievcment as a sel ¡olai vvas a treatise on astronomy, for which 
he was celebrated in his lifetime for reviving the Science of the Ancients ; 70 
while the perhaps most memorable irnage at the Chora is the Scroll of Heaven 
in the Last Judgment: signaling the end of days, the Angel of the Lord rolls 
up the scroll of Heaven, which is decorated with the sun, moon, and stars 
(fig. 4o). As a seholar, Metochites looked to the past to prepare for the future 
— that is, he studied the one in anticipation of the other. In this respect, his 
interest in history, his attempt at ti ¡e Chora to establish a symbolic relationship 
with the past, was never just about the past. He was thinking about his ultí¬ 
mate salvation. 
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